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A Seventeenth-Century Connecticut Log House 


By ]. FREDERICK KELLY 


ESPITE the profound knowledge 

of the Anti-Log-Cabin School, 

and its arbitrary assertion that xo 
primitive houses of logs were built by the 
early settlers of New England, a very 
early structure of this character stood in 
the town of Easton, Connecticut, until a 
few years ago. In May, 1937, it was 
pulled down, by order of the local water 
company, upon whose land it stood. Its 
remote location, up a private lane leading 
from a little-travelled highway, account- 
ed for the fact that it had escaped observa- 
tion hitherto, save locally. 

This extremely interesting and archi- 
tecturally valuable little structure meas- 
ured but 10 feet 6 inches in width by 17 
feet in length, contained a single room, 
and was one story in height. About 16 feet 
south of it stood a two-story, framed 
house, of central-chimney, two-room 
plan, to which it had been attached at one 
time by means of an ell, demolished some 
years prior to 1937 (Figure 1). Where it 
had adjoined this ell, one of its log sides 
had been removed, and a wall of oak 
studs built in its place. One end had been 
removed also —in recent years, it is said — 
in order to convert the structure into a 


garage. Therefore, but two walls of the 
original log construction remained. 

‘This construction consisted of solid, 
hewn, oak logs, generally 6 inches thick, 
and from 8 to 10 inches in height. At the 
corners, the logs were halved together, 
and many of these joints, though not all, 
secured with oaken pins. It was evident 
that all the horizontal beds had been hewn 
and fitted with care, for many of the joints 
on the inside were very close, some being 
so tight that the blade of a pocket-knife 
could not be forced between the timbers. 
Here and there, however, where there 
was a little space, tow had been caulked 
into the seams. As the logs forming the 
northern wall were halved at each end— 
thus indicating original corner construc- 
tion—it Is apparent that 17 feet was an 
original dimension. However, the south- 
ern ends of the logs forming the western 
wall had been cut off square on the line 
of the studs forming the rear wall of the 
vanished ell, which indicated that origi- 
nally this side was longer than 10 feet 6 
inches. In fact, the southern end of the 
topmost log on that side, which served as 
a plate, projected 1 foot 6 inches south- 
ward of the logs below it, and hence was 


All photographs illustrating this article were taken by Mr. J. Frederick Kelly. 29 
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12 feet long. But the original dimensions 
of the western and eastern ends were 
even greater than that, for this project- 
ing end had been cut off square, and 
failed to show a halved joint that would 
have indicated an original corner. Seats, 
or “gains” in this topmost log showed that 
joists — subsequently removed — spanned 
the structure from west to east originally, 
and that it must have had a ceiling. If the 
distance from the southernmost gain to 
the missing, original southern wall is as- 
sumed to have been the same as that from 
the northernmost gain to the northern 
wall, an original end dimension of about 
12 feet is established. 

The roof was of simple, gable form, 
but its construction, which was of hewn 
oak rafters, covered with wide boards and 
shingles, though very old, lacked the ap- 
pearance of original work. The same 
comment applies to the northern gable; 
framed with sawn oak studs, and covered 
with old, though not original, white pine 
clapboards. The opposite gable, on the 
south, lacked studs above its plate, which 
was that of the ell, and was sheathed ver- 
tically with very old boards that had pre- 
viously been used elsewhere. 

The structure was floored with a 
single layer of 1 inch oak boards, from 5 
to 12 inches wide, but as the joists over 
which they were laid were sawn, and not 
hewn, it is apparent that this work was of 
later introduction. A cellar —said to have 
been originally about 6 feet deep — ex- 
tended beneath this part, but tenants of 
the house had used it as a dumping place 
for refuse, and but 2 or 4 feet of clear 
height remained below the floor joists. Its 
walls were of stone, laid without mortar, 
and the floor joists built into them. The 
fact that the southern wall of this cellar 
was below the later wall of plastered studs 
above, seemingly indicates that both were 





constructed at the same time, for other- 
wise this foundation wall would have 
been several feet farther south, in order 
to support the original log wall. Because 
of this evidence, then, it may be conclud- 
ed that at some later time — perhaps when 
the ell was built—this shallow cellar was 
scooped out and walled up with stones 
“laid dry.” This could have been done 
easily, by building corner piers first, to 
support the weight of the logs above. 
Then, as the work progressed, the joists 
could have been built into the walls, and 
finally, the oak floor laid, at the same 
level as that in the ell. It is doubtful if 
when built, this log structure had any 
other floor than one of beaten earth. As 
these stone walls stopped at grade, the 
log walls appeared from the exterior to be 
resting upon the ground. No doubt, the 
introduction of these foundations had 
much to do with lengthening the life of 
the structure. 

In the original log walls of the western 
and northern sides were small window 
openings; one in the latter, and two in the 
former. [hat in the western wall had a 
clear opening 1 foot 7% inches high by 2 
feet wide. Inside the rough opening and 
fitting it snugly, there had been set — evi- 
dently at a later date—a frame or lining 
of white pine, made of 7 inch boards, 
with a pitched sill 17 inches thick. In 
each of these jambs there was a vertical 
row of ten holes, 548 of an inch in diam- 
eter, and spaced 2 inches on center. ‘These 
were intended to receive the ends of hori- 
zontal guard-bars of oak, as the remain- 
ing, broken-off ends of several showed. 
On the inside, the opening was surround- 
ed by casings of 1 by 2 inches oak and 
whitewood, nailed flatwise to the log 
walls. ‘hese casings were evidently de- 
signed to serve also as a track for a sash 
sliding sideways, for the width between 
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WINDOW IN WESTERN WALL, THI 
NOTE HOLES FOR GUARD BARS IN 
FROM THE WALL INSIDE, 

THE LO 


them was twice that of the window open- 
ing. The westerly window in the north- 
ern wall was of similar size and arran: ge- 
ment, but it was apparent that the rough 
opening had originally been much larger, 
for it had been reduced in size by the in- 
troduction of solid pieces of hewn oak, as 





Lieutenant James Bennett House, Easton, Connecticut 
FRAME OF WHICH WAS INTRODUCED LATER. 
JAMB, 
AND LATER COVERING OF 
5, OUTSIDE. 


SHELF SUPPORTS PROJECTING 


SHINGLES OVER 


thick as the wall itself. Originally, this 
opening was 2 feet 634 inches wide | 

3 feet g sed high, and on the inside, 
‘The east- 
erly window in this wall was a simple 
cut through the logs, 1 foot 5 
1 foot 8 inches high. Like 


the ed: ges h: id been ch: umfered., 


opening 
inches wide by 
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Lieutenant James Bennett House, Easton, Connecticut 


INSIDE OF NORTHERN WALL, SHOWING EASTERLY WINDOW, AND STOVE-PIPE HOLE ABOVE. 


the other openings, the inside edges ‘There was no other evidence of provision 
showed chamfering, though it had neither — for heating the structure, for it lacked a 
casings nor lining. chimney. However, one might have 
Above and to the left of this window _ formed a part of either of the two missing 
there was a 612 inch diameter hole—obvi- — walls originally. 
ously not original—to permit the emerg- Projecting from the inside of the west- 
ence of a stove-pipe. It had been formed ern wall, and the western part of the 
by boring a ring of augur holes through _ northern wall, there remained a number 
the log wall, and removing the core. of horizontal 2 by 2 inches oak supports, 
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Lieutenant James Bennett House, Easton, Connecticut 
THE INTERIOR, LOOKING WESTWARD, NOTI 
(ON THE RIGHT): WHITEW ASH, AND ROUGH HACKING FOR PLASTER. 


apparently intended for shelves. ‘These 
supports had a projection of 121% inches, 
and their rounded ends had been driven 
into deep holes bored into the exterior log 
walls. While obviously very old, it is 
doubtful if these supports were original 
work. 

The inner surfaces of the log walls of 
the western half of the structure had been 
hacked rough at some time for the attach- 
ment of plaster, but practically all traces 


of the plaster itself had disappeared. The 
rest of the northern wall had, at some 
time, been whitewashed on the inside. 
This would indicate, apparently, that at 
some later time the structure had been di- 
vided into two rooms; the western one 





TWO TREATMENTS OF NORTHERN WALL 


plastered, fitted with shelves and the win- 
dows cased, and the eastern one white- 
washed. However, the vertical line of de- 
markation between the two treatments on 
the northern wall failed to coincide by 
over 2 feet with a continuous, transverse 
joint in the flooring. 

As stated above, the ell connecting the 
log structure with the main house had dis- 
appeared; nothing more than its founda- 
tions and the visible line of its attachment 
to the framed house remained, except 
hewn oak corner posts where it joined the 
log structure. The framed house, judg- 
ing from its architectural evidence, was 
probably built at some time between 1675 
and 1680. As I have already said, it was 
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Lieutenant James Bennett House, Easton, Connecticut 
INTERIOR VIEW, LOOKING WESTWARD, LATER STUD PARTITION AT LEFT. WESTERN WALL 
AND PART OF NORTHERN WALL HACKED AND PLASTERED, LATER, NOTE GAINS 
CUT FOR CEILING JOISTS IN TOP LOG OF WESTERN WALL, NOTE SHELF 
SUPPORTS IN WESTERN AND NORTHERN WALLS. 


one of two-room plan, with a large, cen- 
tral chimney of stone. Of two full stories, 
its roof was steep in pitch. Within, primi- 
tive construction and finish both bespoke 
work of the seventeenth century. A flight 
of stone steps, in front of the chimney, 
led down to a cellar that extended under 
the western half of the house only. All the 
framing was of oak; heavy, uncased, and 
chamfered. Part of the walls inside were 
finished with feather-edged boards; the 
rest were plastered on split, oak lath. 
With this architectural evidence before 
us, let us now turn to the historical evi- 
dence, and see how the two coincide. 
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From the early records of the town of 
Fairfield, it appears that in 1670/71, cer- 
tain public lands in the northern part of 
the town—now Easton—were granted 
to some of its inhabitants. These lands 
were divided into “long lots,” which 
were so called because of their form. One 
of them was granted to Lieut. James 
Bennett, who was born in Fairfield about 
1645, and died there in October, 1736.* 
Book B, of Fairfield Town Votes, pages 
67 and 68, gives a list of “ye building lots, 
& long-lots granted to inhabitants of ye 


* Donald Lines Jacobus, History and Genealogy 
of the Families of Old Fairfield, pp. 66-67. 
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Lieutenant James Bennett House, Easton, Connecticut 
INTERIOR VIEW OF WESTERLY WINDOW IN NORTHERN WALL, NOTE LOG FILLING AT TOP AND 
BOTTOM, TO DECREASE SIZE OF WINDOW OPENINGS. NOTE LATER HACKING OF LOGS 
AND PLASTER. NOTE CASINGS ARRANGED TO SERVE AS RUNWAY FOR SLIDING 
SASH. NOTE HOLES IN LATER WINDOW JAMB TO TAKE ENDS OF GUARD 
BARS. NOTE TWO SHELF SUPPORTS AT RIGHT OF WINDOW. 


town Jan. 1670/71 & recorded Dec. 30, _ the town, the evidence indicates that the 
1681.” As the name of James Bennett is lot granted him is the land upon which 
seventh on this list, and grants were made _ the house under discussion stood, it being 
in the same order in which the names ap- _ the seventh from the eastern or Stratford 


peared, starting from the eastern line of — line. Inasmuch as the granting of these 
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Lieutenant James Bennett House, Easton, Connecticut 


THE NORTHEAST CORNER, SHOWING THE HALVED JOINTING AT CORNERS, 


lands was brought about by the fact that 
the Fairfield people were “‘straitened for 
room,” it is probable that Bennett lost no 
time in moving to his new grant, received 
from the town, and establishing himself 
thereupon. Since these new lands were an 
unbroken wilderness at that time, it 1s 
apparent that he must have built himself, 
first of all, some sort of a temporary habi- 


tation, in which he lived until such time as 
a framed house, suitable to his station in 
life, could be erected and made ready for 
occupancy. Of the three structures that 
stood on Bennett’s “long lot,’”— framed 
house, ell, and log structure —architectu- 
ral evidence indicated, beyond any ques- 
tion, that the log house was the earliest 
of the three. ‘The assumption appears both 
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Lieutenant James Bennett House, Easton, Connecticut 


THE NORTHWEST CORNER, TOP LOG AND SECOND LOG FROM BOTTOM SHOW OAKEN PINS TO 


SECURE JOINTS. THREE HOLES AT RIGHT ARI 


FOR SHELF SUPPORTS INSIDE; MANY 


OF THE HOLES WERE BORED THROUGH THE WALLS. 


reasonable and obvious, therefore, that 
Bennett, upon taking over his new land, 
constructed first of all a temporary dweil- 
ing—the log house—in which he lived 
while building his framed house. That 
done, the log structure was allowed to 
stand, and converted some time later into 


a cheese or milk house, as its shelf sup- 
ports would indicate. Indeed, the tradi- 
tional thrift of New England would not 
have countenanced the pulling down of a 
staunch little dwelling such as this, easily 
converted to other uses. As architectural 
evidence showed that the ell had been 
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Lieutenant James Bennett House, Easton, Connecticut 


THE NORTHWEST CORNER, 


attached to the frame house after the lat- 
ter was built, it is likely that it was con- 
structed by another generation to provide 
needed room and at the same time pro- 
vide a means of access to the original log 
structure, without going out of doors. It 
is probable that when the ell was built, 
the logs forming the southern wall of the 
original structure were removed, for 


some reason now unknown, and the stud 
partition found in 1937 constructed. ‘The 
vertical boarding of the gable above may 
also have been installed at the same time, 
and it is not improbable that the roof con- 
struction of the log structure may then 
have been rebuilt or altered to fit that of 
the new ell. 

If this reasoning is accepted, a date of 
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circa 1671 may be attributed to the log 
structure. If Bennett occupied it as his first 
dwelling there, as assumed, and immedi- 
ately began work on the framed house, as 
seems probable, he was no doubt able to 
finish the latter in a year or two; cer- 
tainly not later than 1675. As architec- 
tural evidence showed that the framed 
house must have been built about that 
time, facts and reasoning agree perfectly. 

The value of this little structure of logs 
is very great, for it affords an actual in- 
stance of the hypothesis that log struc- 
tures—that is, structures with the exterior 
walls built of solid, horizontal timbers— 
were built by the pioneers of New Eng- 
land in some instances and used as tempo- 
rary habitations until framed houses could 
be erected. Striking north from the little 
seventeenth-century settlement of Fair- 
field, to hew a homestead for himself out 
of the wilderness, Bennett was actually a 
pioneer, for he was leaving civilization in 
order to establish himself on virgin land 
that had not yet echoed the sound of the 
settler’s ax. His procedure was a com- 
mon-sense one, such as any other settler 
might have followed under similar cir- 
cumstances. With the materials that were 
immediately at hand, he built for his tem- 
porary use, and in the simplest and quick- 
est way, a habitation that was tight, se- 
cure, and warm. His log house was one in 
which a civilized white man could have 
lived for a year or two with a fair degree 
of comfort, and without loss of dignity. 

Those who aver that log structures of 
this sort were never built by the early set- 
tlers of Connecticut may say that the Ben- 
nett house is of no value as proof that this 
type of construction was used, because it 


is an isolated example. True, there are no 
similar ones in the state now, as far as 
known, yet small wonder, for solid tim- 
ber construction of this sort, set practical- 
ly upon the ground and exposed to the 
weather, is not adapted to endure. In- 
deed, it is surprising that even one such 
structure lasted as it did, for over two 
and one-half centuries. Were it not for 
the fact that the Bennett house had for a 
time a protective covering of clapboards, 
as proven by a few that remained and 
many traces of nailing on the exterior, it 
would have fallen into decay long since. 
And as I have said earlier, the introduced 
foundations of stone also account in a 
large measure for the lengthened life of 
the structure. 

The members of this same group, who 
deny with finality the possible existence of 
log structures in early New England, op- 
pose the designation of the Bennett house 
as such, because of the fact that it was 
built of squared timbers, and not round 
logs. This objection is readily disposed of, 
however, by a realization of the fact that 
all forms of early wood construction 
necessarily fall into two broad classifica- 
tions; first, framed construction put to- 
gether with mortise and tenon joints, and 
displaying vertical post supports; second, 
exterior wal! construction of solid, hori- 
zontal timbers, laid one upon another. 
Whether such timbers are partly or en- 
tirely squared, or left in the round, is 
purely a matter of secondary considera- 
tion, for the broad classification remains 
the same and is no more affected thereby 
than it is by the form of corner construc- 
tion, whether it be notched, halved, or 
dovetail joints. 

















Smoky Gold 


By Epna CoRNELL 


S an archaeologist reconstructs an 

entire animal of another age from 

a single bone he digs up from a 

long hidden substratum, so a world-re- 

nowned industry of Cape Cod’s earliest 

days has recently been revisioned from a 

low stone arch half buried on an aban- 

doned farm in the town of Dennis, Mass- 
achusetts. 

Some years ago Reverend Ernest G. 
N. Holmes of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
bought the farm for a summer home, but 
it was not until he had begun to clean up 
the scrub-pine copse on it that he dis- 
covered he had also bought history with 
it. Clearing away the brambles and the 
witchgrass, he bared an arch, scarcely the 
height of his knee, and behind it what 
seemed to be an ancient floor of stone. 
Outside this floor, which appeared once 
to have been circular, the soil was as 
black as Irish peat — a weird color indeed 
for Cape Cod earth. 

The new owner began to think he 
had really come upon something interest- 
ing, and inquiry proved he was right. He 
had stumbled onto the key to one of the 
greatest sources of lampblack the world 
has ever known —a Funn,* a glorified 
lamp chimney built of brick and sealed 
at the top—a manufactory that once 
supplied England and the Continent with 
the indispensable base for paints and 
printers’ ink in the days of another glory 
of Cape Cod — the Clipper Ship. 

When a draft of wind smudged the 
chimney of an oil lamp it was maddening, 


* The word Funn was evidently a local name for 
these chimneys. The locality in which they were built 
was once known as Funntown, and is so referred to 
occasionally by some of the older inhabitants of the 
community. 





but when it smoked the inside of a Funn 
it was most acceptable, because it was at 


the same time pouring gold into the 
owners’ pockets —“‘smoky gold.”’ 
Since nearly everything was trans- 


ported by water in the days of the Funns, 
it was necessary to build them near the 
sea, and as Cape Cod juts into the At- 
lantic Ocean like the prow of a ship, it 
became a logical base of operation for the 
production of lampblack. 

The granite arch, still standing on this 
Cape Cod farm, is cracked by heat, but 
otherwise as perfect as the day it was set, a 
hundred years ago. The stone floor, too, 
emerging free of witchgrass, 1s still there, 
a circular sweep twenty feet in diameter. 
Only the Funn itself has been chipped 
away by the chisel of time, and the bricks 
that once rose eighteen feet above the 
floor lie scattered in the tangled grass or 
serve a new purpose in garden walks or 
vine-embraced walls in nearby villages. 
These bricks are highly prized because of 
the mark of their age. Rounded at the 
corners, and soft compared to the present- 
day bricks, they were not heat-resistant, 
and now show themselves roughened and 
warped by those long ago fires. 

The arch was set in the base of the tall 
inverted cone that was the Funn. It was 
the fireplace, peculiar to itself, since it was 
open on each side, like a bridge, though 
the river it spanned was of smoke. It was 
an <Alice--Through-The-Looking-Glass 
sort of business altogether, since these 
hearths were placed so that the wind 
might drive the smoke inside instead of 
drawing it out. In fact, the entire in- 
dustry depended on the wind, and for this 
reason the Funns were always built in 
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pairs, like “ITweedledum and ‘Tweedle- 
dee. the hearth of one facing due east and 
the other due north, as these are the pre- 
vailing winds on the Cape. 

The fires were fed from the outside 
and, like gossip, were of little substance 
but much smoke, the object being to 
blacken their victim as thoroughly as pos- 
sible — in this case the inner walls of the 
Funns. Since smoke rather than clear heat 
was the goal, fuel had to be chosen for its 
resinous or pitchy qualities, and the first 
fuel was furnished by Cape Cod itself in 
pine knots oozing with pitch. But on the 
sliding principle that it takes ten minutes 
to cut down a tree and ten years to grow 
one, it became evident this supply was not 
inexhaustible and that a long arm must 
reach out for further fuel to keep the 
The Carolinas and 
Virginia were the next source of supply, 
and shipped resin by water until, as has 


Funn fires burning 


happened since men first found some- 
thing to argue about, they were caught in 
the backwash of war. In 1860 the Civil 
War effectually cut off this supply 
through the blockade of the southern 
ports, and C: ape Cod ag ain had to look 
elsewhere for fuel. ‘The vast coal regions 
of the Pennsylvania mountains were the 
next source of supply. Naphtha, a by-pro- 
duct of that industry, was shipped to the 
Cape from Philadelphia and was the fuel 
used so long as the Funns were operated. 

Attached to each Funn was a packing 
shed, usually ten by fourteen feet floor 
surface. At one end was a large door up to 
which wagons were backed for loading, 
and opposite this opening, in the wall of the 
Funn, was another door — the only en- 
trance into the Funn since the draft from 
the fireplace must meet no counter force. 

At stated intervals the fires were 
quenched, and when the smoke had fully 
settled the reaper of the harvest entered 


the Funn through the door in the wall. 
His reaping hook was a twelve-foot pole 
with a board across the top, like a hoe, for 
scraping the walls, and he wore a straw 
hat with a brim like a circular shelf, 
broader than his shoulders, to protect him 
from the showering soot. When he had 
scraped the walls clean, the reaper 
scooped his smudgy harvest into littl 
paper boxes and carried them into the 
shed. ‘There these boxes were packed in 
lots in large boxes and sealed. Outside the 
big shed door waited patient oxen, yoked 
to wagons when the summer sun dappled 
their backs, and to sledges when winter 
rimed their breath. When the shipment 
was loaded the oxen started their slow, 
plodding way along the old wagon trail 
that may still be tr aced from the old Funn 
floor, through tangled witchgrass and 
brambles, to the most famous old jetty in 
the world, East Dennis, where the most 
renowned of the Clipper Ships that sailed 
the seven seas so gloriously were built. 

The freight carriers of the early eight- 
een hundreds were the two-masted sailing 
vessels known as packets. They covered a 
regular route between East Dennis and 
Boston, picking up the lampblack at the jet- 
ty and carrying it to Boston—a trip of some 
ten or eleven hours, with favorable winds. 

On the docks of Boston’s celebrated 
water-front the Cape Cod lampblack had 
fragrant and delectable company in 
spices and silks from India, silks and tea 
from China, coffee from Java, sugar 
from the West Indies, almost all of which 
had been carried there from those far- 
flung “‘ports-o’-call” by New England’s 
own greyhounds-of-the-sea, the Clipper 
Ships. Into the holds of these fleet vessels 
went the lampblack to cross the sea for 
final distribution to the printers’ and the 
painters’ markets of the world. 

‘Times moves on to ever new discover- 
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ies. Lhe wonder of vesterday is the for- 
gotten glory of today. The Funns were 
new and amazing a century ago; but in- 
dustry, always in a hurry, outstripped 
them long ago, and they are now only a 


few scattered bricks, a few garden walks 











Original Arch of Fireplace in Funn 
STILL IN PERFECT CONDITION AFTER ONF 
THE HEAT OF 


HUNDRED YEARS, THE CRACK IS FROM 


THE FIRES. 


and a fireplace. Nevertheless, like all big 
and influential things, no matter of what 
antiquity or deep obliteration, they have 
left a footprint behind them that time has 
not yet erased nor witchgrass on a Cape 
Cod farm completely hidden. 




















Courtesy Index of American Design of the Mass. W. P. A. Art Project 


Cupola of Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. 


SHOWING ITS FAMOUS GRASSHOPPER WEATHER VANE — A SHEM DROWNE MASTERPIECE. THI 
VANE HAS BEEN IN CONSTANT USE FOR NEARLY TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 














Old New England Teather W anes 


By J. RAYNER WHIPPLE 


ONG before Andronicus, the noted 
Athenian astronomer, built his 
“Tower of Winds” and _ placed 

upon it the figure of a bronze ‘Triton 
which pointed a wand toward the blow- 
ing wind, men were interested in wind 
direction as a means of predicting the 
weather. Navigators read the wind by 
wetting a finger and holding it up to feel 
the cold side, and leaning tree-tops served 
as forest vanes to hunters and woodsmen. 
100 


But since Andronicus 


created the “‘Adam of weather vanes,” 


B.c., When 
men have adorned their churches, castles, 
homes and barns with an infinite variety 
of patterns and designs serving the dual 
purpose of decoration and meteorological 
information. 

A few vanes are always to be seen in 
any community, but just as fashions in 
dress seem to run In Cy cles, SO the popu- 
larity of weather vanes seems to run in 
regular periodic waves. Just now we are 
entering a period when they are again be- 
coming a vogue, and old vane manufac- 
turers, who for the past twenty years 
have been forced to retire or earn their 
living in other ways, are resurrecting 
old dies and working overtime to fill the 
orders of estate owners and architects. 
‘There is a return of the days when race 
horses, cows, dogs, crowing cockerels, 
horn-blowing — Gabriels, 
scrolls and numerous other designs of 


bannerettes, 


wind indicators looked down on our fore- 
bears from barns and church steeples. In 
addition to these old models, countless 
modern ones are being made. 

The exact date when weather vanes 
were first used in America it 1s impossible 


to tell, but since vanes were used in Eng- 
land from the time of William the Con- 





queror, it is reasonable to assume that our 
first settlers had them. The earliest vanes 
of which we have any record date from 
1690 and, for the most part, they were 
crude affairs — whittled arrows and fish, 
as well as sheet iron Indians, with bows 
and arrows, hiding behind pine trees 
smaller than the bows. One of the few 
known specimens of these old vanes is a 
fish made of hard wood studded with 
copper nails, It originally stood on top of 
Paul Revere’s copper works at Canton, 
Massachusetts, and now rests in a show- 
case in the Paul Revere house in North 
Square, Boston. 

The first known professional vane 
manufacturer in New England was a 
Bostonian, Deacon Shem Drowne, who 
had his shop in Ann Street. His Faneuil 
Hall grasshopper, which has looked down 
on Dock Square ever since it was placed 
there by its creator in 1749, 1s without 
doubt the most famous vane in_ the 
country. It was hammered out of copper, 
and is an exact copy of the grasshopper 
vane on top of the Royal Exchange in 
London, England. Its green glass eyes 
have witnessed some of the most dramatic 
scenes in our early American history, 
among them the Boston Massacre and the 
Boston Tea Party. In spite of the fact that 
it has suffered several accidents, it still 
looks as if it could jump with the best of its 
kind, as it points its long antennae to the 
wind. In the fall of 1755, when Boston 
suffered an earthquake, the mammoth in- 
sect was thrown to the ground but rallied 
minus one leg, which was replaced by 
Thomas. It 
through the fire of 1761 without injury, 
and it wasn’t until more than one hun- 
dred years later, in March, 1880, that it 


Drowne’s — son, passed 
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Courtesy Mr. J. Rayner Whipple 


Fish TAeather Wane 
MADE OF HARD WOOD STUDDED WITH COPPER NAILS. ORIGINALLY ON PAUL REVERI S COPPER- 
SMITH SHOP, CANTON, MASS., AND NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE PAUL REVERE HOUSE, 
NORTH SQUARE, BOSTON, THIS IS THOUGHT TO BE THE OLDEST AMERICAN 


VANE IN EXISTENCE, 


suffered any serious mishap. Then, when 
the flag was being lowered after the anni- 
versary exercises commemorating the 
evacuation of Boston, the grasshopper 
was knocked off and lost its horns and two 
front feet, which were later replaced. In 
1899 it had another new leg, a splice on 
its tongue, a patch on its body and a new 
suit of gold leaf. On one of the occa- 
sions when it was being repaired, a paper 
was found in its vest pocket which re- 
corded its origin and early history in 
quaint language.* 
Various reasons have been given why 
a grasshopper was selected as a model for 
| . . , 
the old hall. Some say that Peter Faneuil’s 
motive in giving a market to benefit 
farmers was sufficient reason and that the 
* (This record is copied, as nearly as it can be 
deciphered, from the paper found in the vest pocket 
of the vane.) “Shem Drowne made it May 25, 1742. 
To my brethren and fellow Grasshopper: Fell in ye 
year 1753 (1755) Nov. 18, early in ye morning by a 
great earthquake by my Old Master above. 
Again Like to have met with my Utter Ruin by fire, 
but hopping Timely from my Public Scituation came 
of with Broken bones and much Bruised. Cured and 
fixed. ... (by) Old Master’s son Thomas Drowne 


June 28, 1768, and though I will promise to Discharge 
my Office, yet I shall vary as ye wind.” 
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Courtesy Index of American Desian of the Mass. 
UW. P. A. Art Project 


Faneuil Hall Grasshopper 
Tleather Wane 


SHOWING DETAILS OF THE IRON WORK OF 
THE POINTS OF THE COMPASS, 
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Courtesy Mr. J. 


Rayner Whipple 


Province House Indian 
Teather Wane 
MADE BY SHEM DROWNE, NOW IN THE MUSEUM 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASS. 


hopper symbolized agriculture. Another 
legend is the following: ““When Shem 
Drowne was a boy, he once became dis- 
couraged by some failuire and going out 
into the country lay down and fell asleep 
in the grass. He was awakened by a boy 
chasing a grasshopper. Shem was in- 
terested and soon became acquainted with 
the boy, the son of a wealthy man, who 
invited him to supper. Later Shem was 
adopted by the boy’s parents. He made the 
vane to commemorate the episode that 
proved to be the turning point in his life.” 
But the fact remains that the grasshopper 
is an exact copy of the one in London. 

Another Drowne masterpiece is the old 


Indian vane which for years held the 
wind at bay with his arrow point on top of 
the old Province House, Boston, the resi- 
dence of the royal governors of the col- 
ony. It is now owned by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Boston, and ex- 
hibited in its museum. It is said that 
crowds of boys used to gather about the 
old Province House at noontime to watch 
for the fulfillment of the legend that the 
Indian would shoot his arrow at high 
noon. But the arrow still remains in the 
bow of the squatty little redman. 

Ever since churches were built, the 
cockerel has been used for a steeple vane 
as a symbol of watchfulness — a reminder 
of the immortal character whose shrill 
crowing woke Peter’s conscience the 
night he thrice denied the Lord. The first 
weathercock to roost on a Boston steeple 





Courtesy Index of American Design of the Maine 
W. P. A. Art Project 


THeathercock Wane 
CARVED IN 1786 FOR THE OLD CUSTOM HOUSE, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. IT IS MADE UP OF MANY 
SMALL PIECES OF PINE GLUED TOGETHER. FOR 
MANY YEARS IT HAS BEEN ON THE TOWER OF 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CORNER 
EXCHANGE AND MIDDLE STREETS, PORTLAND. 
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owed its exaltation to a church squabble. 
When the Reverend Peter “Thacher was 
installed as the minister of the North 
Church, on North Square, Boston, in 
1720, a certain faction of the congrega- 
tion who opposed him withdrew and built 
the New Brick Church on Hanover 
Street, which was sometimes called the 
“Revenge Church.” A huge cockerel 
over five feet in height was fashioned by 
Drowne from two copper kettles and in 
1721 put on top of the new building, 
which thenceforth was also known as the 
“Cockerel Church” or the “Church of 
the Holy Rocster.”” Mr. Ephraim Eliot, 
in his Historical Notice of the New North 
Society (1822) says — “They placed the 
figure of a cock on the steeple out of de- 
rision to Mr. Thacher whose Christian 
name was Peter. Taking advantage of a 
wind that turned the head of the cock 
toward the North Church when it was 
placed on the spindle, a merry fellow 
straddled it, and crowed three times to 
complete the ceremony.” The history of 
this vane has been varied. It was taken 
down several times for repairs and gold 
leafing, and later placed on the new 
building when the New Brick Society 
united with the Second Church in 1779, 
after the latter’s building had been de- 
stroyed in the siege of Boston. In 1822, 
after long squinting into easterly gales, it 
was thought advisable to give the cockerel 
a new pair of glass eyes. It remained in 
fine condition until early in the evening 
of September 8, 1869, when, during a 
violent gale, the steeple was blown down 
and the cockerel went sailing off and 
landed in the room of a house where 
supper was being served. It was badly 
damaged but repaired. In 1873 the 
Shepard Congregational Society of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, bought it for their 
new stone church on Garden Street. 


There it has been ever since, familiar to 
generations of Harvard and Radcliffe 
students. In the summer of 1939, when 
the steeple was rebuilt, the old cockerel 
was taken down and regilded. ‘Today it is 
back on its perch — one of the oldest 
vanes in America. 

It was from the middle to the end of 
the nineteenth century that weather 
vanes in this country went into mass pro- 
duction. Catalogues of old New England 
vane manufacturers show infinite de- 
signs and also higher prices. Because su- 
perstition has many beliefs about animals 
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Second Meeting House 
é 4 ’? 
(“New Brick”) 

HANOVER STREET, BOSTON ; BUILT 17213; TAKEN 
DOWN 1844. FROM A PAINTING BY G, N. 
FAUGHT. NOTE COCKERFL VANE ON 
STEEPLE. 
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Old New England Teather Panes 











Courtesy Index 


of American Desian of the Mass. 
W. P. A. Art Project 
This THeather Wane represents 
“Dexter,” a Trotting Stallion 
MADE AFTER 1865, OF MOULDED COPPER; CAST 
HEAD AND FEET; FLAT TAIL; GILT MISS- 
ING. MAKER UNKNOWN, 


and the weather, animals of every de- 
scription were represented and used for 
barn tops. There were bannerettes and 
scrolls, fish, angels and cherubs, whales, 
guills and arrows, full-rigged ships, horse 
cars, canal boats, eagles, gulls, locomo- 
tives, fire engines, Civil War generals, 
admirals with spy glasses, goddesses of 
liberty, and even farm implements such 
as shovels and plows. When Currier and 
Ives were publishing prints of famous 
race horses of the day, vane makers took 
their patterns from the prints. Some were 
so like their original models that en- 
thusiastic horsemen could recognize 
them. In many instances jockeys and 
sulkies were added, or the horses were 
shown jumping fences and through 
hoops. 

These vanes of the nineteen eighties 
and nineties were high in price, ranging 
from $15 for small bannerettes to $250 
for more intricate designs. Special orders 
were at all prices. Probably the most ex- 
pensive vane ever produced in_ this 
country was that made on special order 


for the late Judge W. H. Moore for his 





Courtesy Index of American Design of the Rhode 


Island W. P. A. Art Project 


flare and Pony Teather Wane 


MADE IN RHODE ISLAND, CIRCA 1850. NOW 
LOCATED IN WEST WARWICK, R. I. 





Courtesy Index of American Design of the Rhode 
; D4 . 


Island W. P. A. Art Project 


Cockerel CHeather Wane 


MADE IN RHODE ISLAND CIRCA 1875. NOW LO- 
CATED IN STILLWATER, R. I. OWNER, 
PROFESSOR CHARLES ETHIER. 


‘The 
judge had a famous sculptor live at his 
home months and make a 
model of his favorite horse. ‘This model 
was sent to Tiffany in New York who 


greenhouse at Pride’s Crossing. 


for several 
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Courtesy Index of American Design of the Maine W. P. A. Art Project 


Dragon Teather Wane 


IN WARREN, MAINE. 





Courtesy Index of American Desiaqn of the Rhod: 


Island W. P. A. Art Project 


Courtesy Index of American Desian of the Mass 
| Ae ,. A. Art Project 


THooden Cockerel Weather Wane HMetal Cow Wieather Wane 


MADE IN RHODE ISLAND, CIRCA 1885 BY A MR. 


FROM A FARM IN WASHINGTON, N. H. 
GRAY. NOW LOCATED IN LITTLE COMPTON, R., I. 
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Old New England Weather Wanes 
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made a vane from it. The cost ran into 
thousands of dollars. 

During that period two life-size ani- 
mals, a cow and a horse, were made by 
the Snow Company of Boston for two 
mammoth stock barns owned by a “po- 
tato king” in eastern Maine. The cost 
was $1,500, and while the vanes were 
still shining with the lustre of new gilt, 
both barns burned to the ground. ‘These 
were probably the largest weather vanes 
ever made. 

[t is interesting to note that the earliest 
American vanes were two-dimensional, 
but from Drowne’s models to the present 
day most of them have been three-di- 
mensional, made of copper covered with 
gold leaf. ‘Today, however, many of the 
newest two-dimensional sil- 
houettes, made of wrought iron, Some 


Vanes are 
are black and some are painted in bril- 
liant colors. One or two manufacturers 
are now advertising three-dimensional 
vanes of animals and will make perfect 
life-size replicas of pet dogs or cats painted 
their natural colors. 

The old vane patterns are still popular 
and the famed grasshopper has many imi- 
tations. But the latest fad is for silhouettes 
of more modern subjects — airplanes, 
streamlined yachts and liners, 
Spanish galleons, modernistic fish and 


ocean 


dragons, gulls, pheasants, storks, and any 
number of original designs. Many com- 
mercial houses are using vanes for their 
advertising value. 

Unfortunately there is little historical 
information available regarding the old 


weather vanes of which New England 
has had so many. Some of the oldest ones 
have been bought by collectors and now 
serve as fountain pieces or wall decora- 
tions on large estates. But the attics of 
some of our older houses contain a good 
many of the old race horse and domestic 
animal types that are being put into run- 
ning order, once more to serve their orig- 
inal utilitarian function so that Farmer 
Jones can again look up at his barn cupola 
and say, ““Wind’s east. Guess we’ll let the 
north field stand for another day.” 





Early New England Weather Wane 


COURTESY OF MR. RUDOLPH PAULY. 





THeather-cock on the Steeple of the Mleeting-house, 
Wiest Barnstable, Mass. 


MADE IN ENGLAND ABOUT 1723. 














Jllustrations from an Old Cataloque 





ETHAN ALLEN. PATCHEN. 




















HACKNEY. 


Full Bodied, 
BLACK HAWK. 














Jllustrations from an Old THeather Wane Catalogue 


CUTS USED BY COURTESY OF THE W., A. SNOW CO., INC,, BOSTON, 
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GAME COCK WITH ARROW. WYANDOTTE. (New Pattern.) 





ROOSTERS. 





GAME COCK. 


VESSELS. 








Jllustrations from an Old Teather Wane Catalogue 


CUTS USED BY COURTESY OF THE W, A, SNOW CO., INC., BOSTON, 
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LEADER BANNERET. 


CHURCH OR SCROLL VANE. 
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BANNERET. 





Copper Balls on Stem. 
Gilded with Gold Leaf, for 
Flag Staff. 
INITIAL BANNERET. 


Any style to order. 









Jllustrations from an Old THeather Wane Catalogue 


CUTS USED BY COURTESY OF THE W, A. SNOW CO., INC., BOSTON, 
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STEAM FIRE ENGINE VANE. 








Jllustrations from an Old Teather Wane Catalogue 


CUTS USED BY COURTESY OF THE W., A. SNOW CO., INC., BOSTON, 


